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THE LUNGS OF LONDON. 
Tue Recent's Park. 


This estate of the crown was formerly the 
outer park attached to the royal mansion of 
Henry VIII. at Marylebone, which was taken 
down in the year 1790. It consists of 543 acres, 
and was granted by three crown leases, the 
family of Hinds being possessed of 9-24 parts of 
the property for a term of years, which expired 
January 24th, 1806; the other 15-24ths being 
possessed by the Duke of Portland for a term of 
years, expiring January 24th, 1811. 

Soon after this, the then Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests contemplated improvements 


. of a more extensive kind than had originally been 


thought of—the long-cherished design of the 
crown being to convert the Marylebone estate 
into a military farm, of which we find the follow- 
ing notice in an early number of the Gentleman’s 
Magazine — 

‘The intended Military Park at Welling’s 
farm, Marylebone, is nearly laid out. Two 
grand barracks are to be erected, one on each 
wing, spacious enough for the reception of 3000 
men; the whole is to be inclosed with a belt of 
forest-trees, a considerable part of which is 
already planted, and on the outside of which will 
be a circular drive, open to the public, to an ex- 
tent of four miles.” 

This barbarous notion of covering a lovely 
tract of land with barracks, and converting it into 
a grand parade-ground, was long after altogether 
abandoned; and in 1811, when the Duke of 
Portland’s lease had expired, several eminent 
architects were invited by the Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests to survey the crown lands of 
Marylebone Park, and, after considering the 
several documents communicated to them, to re- 
port upon the most advantageous and eligible 
method of letting the property, ‘‘ always having 
in view the beauty of the metropolis, and the 
health and convenience of the public.” 


In pursuance of these instructions, surveys 
were made, and plans submitted by Mr. White, 
Messrs. Leverton and Chawner, and by that 
architectural nuisance, Mr. John Nash, whose 
plans had the sole merit of being the plans of the 
Surveyor to the Office of Woods and Forests, 
and for that sole reason were, of course, pre- 
ferred, and the plan carried into execution, with 
slight alterations, as it now appears. Space will 
not permit us to give a detailed description of the 
beauties of the Regent’s Park; we must therefore 
be content with a slight sketch, or general sur- 
vey, leaving the tasteful perambulator to detect 


the minuter excellences for himself. Although 
the newest of the parks, this, even in its present 
immature state, is the most beautiful of any, and 
will become more and more so every succeeding 
year. It might with propriety be called the 
Park of Reunion, combining, as it does, all the 
excellences of all the public walks of the metro- 
polis—extent—variety of prospect and of scenery 
—noble walks, of imposing breadth and longitu- 
dinal extent—a surface gently and pleasingly un- 
dulated — ornamental water —villas, encircled 
each by its little paradise of pleasure-ground— 
and, for its years, a very considerable quantity 
of shade. 

The most beautiful portion of the park is, as 
might be expected, that portion to the north, 
which is hardly interfered with by the hand of 
art, and where the natural disposition of the 
ground has scope to show itself ;—whereas, 
wherever the hand of Mr. John Nash is mani- 
fest, beauty is at once exchanged for artificial 
littleness, as in his greater and his lesser circuses, 
his ornamental bridges over puddles four feet 
wide, his Swiss cottages, and his terraces 
crowned with cupolas, that convey to the mind 
of the spectator the idea of a grotesque giant in 
his dressing-gown and night-cap. By far the 
most extensive and varied view within the limits 
of this delightful retreat, is that from the rising 
ground immediately above the master’s lodge of 
St. Catharine’s Hospital, embracing to the north- 
ward the gentle rise of Primrose Hill, behind it, 
the thickly wooded Hampstead, and its sister 
hill—close to your feet, the Babel of inarticulate 
sounds that greets your ears, indicates that mo- 
dern Ark of Noah—the Zoological Gardens. 

We have thus enumerated a very few of the 
leading features, to borrow a phrase of the prince 
ef auctioneers, of the Lungs of London—the 
great vehicles of exercise, fresh air, health, and 
life to the myriads that congregate in the great 
metropolis. We have been sufficiently minute, 
we hope, without departing from our original 
plan of non-interference with the province of the 
guide-books, and yet not sufficiently discursive 
to disgust the reader with a subject ina moral, 
economical, national, and salutary point of view, 
so deeply interesting. We are surprised, we re- 
peat, that this subject has not been taken up by 
abler pens—by Mr. Jesse, for example, one of 
the most natural, easy, and graceful writers who 
ever put pen to paper on the subject of our parks 
and royal palaces—a worthy brother of the angle, 
too—one of Father Isaak’s quiet, decent men, 
who fear God, honour their king, love their 
neighbour, and peacefully go their ways a-fish- 





parks would furnish a theme not unworthy the 
pen of this gentleman, 
‘The apt historian of our royal plains.” 

But we must not conclude without adverting 
once again to the moral, if we may so call it, of 
our description—to the great object, towards the 
realisation whereof we were incited to put pen to 
paper on this subject. The total destitution of 
the people of the east end of the metropolis in 
the means of taking exercise, or gulping a mouth- 
ful of ‘ caller’”’ air, must have painfully obtruded 
itself on every body who is familiar with that 
terra incognita eastward of Leadenhall; the very 
,class of the population, too, which is the most 
helpless in its own behalf, and which most of all 
requires the extension of those blessings which 
for themselves they have neither the address, 
skill, or energy to obtain. It would be found, 
we do not in the least doubt, that the mortality 
of the metropolis is exactly in the inverse ratio 
of proximity and access to public parks and open 
spaces ; and this, for all we know to the contrary, 
may have already been demonstrated by Mr. 
Farr, or some other equally high authority in 
vital statistics. 

Whether or not, however, the necessity of 
public walks—when we say public, we mean 
public, not gentility-mongering places, but spaces 
thrown open freely and altogether to the lowest 
class of our labouring and manufacturing popu- 
lation, who need all the rational recreation we 
can afford them—is but too apparent. Genteel 
people are abundantly provided for already: they 
can afford to go down the Thames and up the 
Thames—to the suburbs, the parks, the country. 
Money, and their legs, will carry them whither 
they will; but with the poor artisan or labouring 
man it is not so. He cannot afford time or means 
to set out with his wife and children on a Sun- 
day voyage of discovery—and to find the shades 
of night, perhaps, falling around him just as he 
has succeeded in refreshing his eyes with a bit 
of anything green. 

Does any body suppose that the love of nature 
is not an instinct with the imprisoned poor of our 
great cities, and of our great city of cities in par- 
ticular? .Go through a crowded neighbourhood, 
crammed from the cellar to the attic with the 
children of toil, and look up at their windows ; 
see the attempt the poor people make to cherish 
the belief in a world of verdure and freshness— 
of trees, and hills, and vales, and flowers and 
birds—the little green box of cherished mignio- 
nette, the broken tea-pot with a bunch of prim- 
rose or of cowslip in it, the geranium in an old 
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—‘+ The common air, and common use 
Of his own limbs,” 


nurturing with almost paternal affection, his two 
or three little shrubs or flowers—who will have 
the impudence to deny the capacity of this man 
for enjoying that which his condition in life 
almost precludes the possibility of enjoyment? 
Let us hope that the Commissioners of Metro- 
politan Improvements will bestir themselves, and 
that in the east end of London—in Southwark 
and in Lambeth—something may be done in 
behalf of the creditable, industrious, and well- 
conducted manufacturing and labouring popula- 
tion of the vast metropolis of this vast empire. 





POEMS BY JOANNA BAILLIE. 


Fugitive Verses, By Joanna Baillie, author of “ Dra- 
mas of the Passions,” &c. 12mo. pp. 408. Lon- 
don, 1840. Moxon. 


Joanna Baillie’s Fugitive Verses belong to a school 
which has been too much obliterated by the stronger 
features of romance and passion, of highly wrought 
sentiment and highly painted guilt, which appealing 
to the public mind with extraordinary force, have 
monopolised, rather than taken their fair share in the 
general productive circle of a nation’s genius. But 
after stimulants and excitement it is pleasant to bring 
the appetite again to what is simple and natural, as 
itis to forget the storm in the bosom of repose, or re- 
tire from the thundering of eloquence into the easy 
familiarity of rational conversation. It is thus, that 
we are charmed with the nature and simplicity of 
poems composed anterior to the last half century— 
** written previous to 1790 ;”’ and scarcely less so with 
the more familiar pieces since that period; the former 
occuyying 116 pages, and the latter the remainder of 
the volume. 

The first poem in the volume is entitled “ The 
Winter’s day,” and it is paired by another called 
“The Summer’s day ;”’ both reminding us much of 
Thomson, upon whom it is evident the young Scot- 
tish aspirant formed her earlier efforts. The inspira- 
tion was from a pure source, and the thoughts and 
style not unworthy of the original model. Miss 
Baillie is, indeed, even more faithful in details, 
polishes and elevates less, and yet is at no great dis- 
tance for sweet and captivating poetry —Ez. gr :— 


“The night comes on apace— 

Chill blows the blast and drives the snow in wreaths ; 

Now every creature looks around for shelter, 

And, whether man or beast, all mcve alike 

Towards their homes, and happy they who have 

A house to screen them from the piercing cold! 

Lo! o’er the frost a reverend form advances ! 

His hair white as the snow on which he treads, 

His forehead marked with many a care-worn furrow, 

Whose feeble body bending o’er a staff, 

Shows still that once it was the seat of strength, 

Though now it shakes like some old ruined tower, 

Clothed indeed, but not disgraced, with rags, 

He still maintains that decent dignity 

Which well becomes those who have served their 
country. 

With tottering steps he gains the cottage door: 

The wife within, who hears his hollow cough, 

And pattering of his stick upon the threshold, 

Sends out her little boy to see who’s there. 

The child looks up to mark the stranger’s face, 

And, seeing it enlightened with a smile, 

Holds out his tiny hand to lead him in. 

Round from her work the mother turns her head, 

And views them, not ill pleased. 

The stranger whines not with a piteous tale, 

But only asks a little to relieve 

A poor old soldier’s wants. 

The gentle matron brings the ready chair, 

And bids him sit to rest his weary limbs, 

And warm himself before her blazing fire. 

The children full of curiosity, 

Flock round, and with their fingers in their mouths 





Stand staring at him, while the stranger, pleased, 

Takes up the youngest urchin on his knee. 

Proud of its seat, it wags its little feet, 

And prates, and laughs, and plays with his white 
ocks. 


But soon a change comes o’er the soldier’s face: 

His thoughtful mind is turned on other days, 

When his own boys were wont to play around him, 

Who now lie distant from their native land 

In honourable but untimely graves: 

He feels how helpless and forlorn he is, 

And big, round tears course down his withered 
cheeks. 

His toilsome daily labour at an end, 

In comes the wearied master of the house, 

And marks with satisfaction his old guest 

In the chief seat, with all the children round him. 

His honest heart is filled with manly kindness, 

He bids him stay and share their homely meal, 

And take with them his quarters for the night. 

The aged wanderer thankfully accepts, 

And by the simple hospitable board, 

Forgets the by-past hardships of the day. 


When all are satisfied, about the fire 

They draw their seats, and form a cheerful ring. 
The thrifty house-wife turns her spinning wheel ; 
The husband, useful even in his hour 

Of ease and rest, a stocking knits, belike, 

Or plaits'stored rushes, which, with after skill 
Into a basket formed, may do good service, 

With eggs or butter filled at fair or market.” 


The whole poem is like to this, and all its pic- 
tures of rural life equally touching and true. e 
must endeavour to select a passage from ‘* Summer” 
as another example,—this is morning :— 


‘‘ For now the sun, slow moving in his glory, 
Above the eastern mountains lifts his head ; 

The webs of dew spread o’er the hoary lawn, 
The smooth, clear bosom of the settled pool, 

The polished ploughshare on the distant field, 
Catch fire from him, and dart their new got beams 
Upon the gazing rustic’s dazzled sight. 


The awakened birds upon the branches hop, 

Peck their soft down, and bristle out their feathers, 

Then stretch their throats, and trill their morning 
song, 

While dusky crows, high winged over head 

Upon the topmast boughs, in lordly pride, 

Mix their hoarse croaking with the linnet’s note, 

Till, in a gathered band of close array, 

They take their flight to seek their daily food. 

The villager wakes with the early light, 

That through the windows of his cot appears, 

And quits his easy bed; then o’er the fields 

With lengthened active strides betakes his way, 

Bearing his spade or hoe across his shoulder, 

Seen glancing as he moves, and with good will 

His daily work begins. 

The sturdy sunburnt boy drives forth the cattle, 

And, pleased with power, bawls to the lagging kine 

With stern authority, who fain would stop 

To crop the tempting bushes as they pass. 

At every open door, in lawn or lane, 

Half-naked children, half awake are seen 

Scratching their heads, and blinking to the light, 

Till, rousing by degrees, they run ahout, 

Roll on the sward, and in some sandy nook 

Dig caves, and houses build, full oft defaced, 

And oft began again, a daily pastime. 

The houst-wife, up by times, her morning cares 

Tends busily; from tubs of curdléd milk, 

With skilful patience draws the clear blue whey 

From the pressed bosom of the snowy curd, 

While her brown comely maid, with tucked up 
sleeves ‘ 

And swelling arm, assists her. Work proceeds, 

Pots smoke, pails rattle, and the warm confusion 

Still more confused becomes, till in the mould 

With heavy hands the well-squeezed curd is placed.” 


In the latter portion of the volume, “ Lines to 
Scott,” and to “‘ Southey,” draw delightful portraits 
of these departed sons of song; and to the accutacy 





of their traits, though painted in the kindliest spirit, 
we can bear testimony. We cannot help quoting the 
opening of the last, as a just tribute to the memory 
of our old and esteemed friend, whom Byron so sar- 
castically and injuriously called ‘+ some bustling 
Botherby.” 


‘“‘ Learning and fancy were combined 

To stimulate his manly mind ; 

Open, generous, and acute, 

Steady of purpose, in pursuit 

Ardent and hopeful; all the while 

In childlike ignorance of guile. 
There are, who say, that envy lurks concealed 
Where genius strives, by slightest traits revealed, 
A truth, iftrue it be, by him forgot, 
He turned his eyes away and saw it not. 

Success in others, frank and free, 

He hailed with words of friendly glee. 

Praise given to them he could not feel 

Did aught from his own portion steal ; 

And when offence, designed and rude, 

Did on his peaceful path obtrude, 

He soon forgave the paltry pain, 

Nor could resentment in his breast retain. 
His was the charity of right good-will, 
That loves, confides, and believes no ill. 
He, by his Saviour’s noble precept led, 
Still followed what was right with heart and head. 
Religion did with lofty honour dwell 

Ww ithin his bosom’s sacred cell. 


We must now content ourselves,—leaving the fine 
Scottish, tragic, and supernatural ballads, the songs 
which are not so good, and the sacred poesy, which 
is most honourable to the heart and head of the author, 
—with a brief specimen of the familiar style in part 
of an address to a steamboat :— 


‘“‘Freighted with passengers of every sort, 

A motley throng, thou leavest the busy port; 
‘Thy long and ample deck,—where scattered lie, 
Baskets, and cloaks, and shawls of crimson dye; 


Where dogs and children through the crowd are 


straying, 
And on his bench apart the fiddler playing, 
While matron dames to tresseled seats repair,— 
Seems, on the glassy waves, a floating fair. 


Its dark form on the sky’s pale azure cast, 

Towers from this clustering group the towering 
mast ; 

The dense smoke, issuing from its narrow vent, 
Is to the air in curly volumes sent, 
Which coiling and uncoiliag on the wind, 
Trails, like a writhing serpent, far behind. 
Beneath, as each merged wheel its motion plies, 
On either side the white-churned waters rise, 
And newly parted from the noisy fray, 
Track with light ridgy foam thy recent way, 
Then far diverged, in many a lustrous line 
On the still moving surface shine. 


Thou holdest thy course in independent pride ; 
No leave ask’st thou of either wind or tide, 
To whate’er point the breeze inconstant veer, 
Still doth thy careless helmsman onward steer : 
As if the stroke of some magician’s wand 
Had lent thee power the ocean to command. 
What is this power which thus within thee lurks, 
And all unseen, like a masked giant works? 
Even that which gentle dames at morning tea, 
From silver urn ascending, daily see 
With tressy wreathing borne upon the air 
Like loosened ringlets of a lady’s hair; 
Or rising from th’ enamelled cup beneath . 
With the soft fragrance of an infant’s breath : 
That which within the peasant’s humble cot 
Comes from the uncovered mouth of savoury pot, 
As his kind mate prepares his noonday fare, 
Which cur, and cat, and rosy urchins share; 
That which, all silvered by the moon’s pale beam 
Precedes the mighty Geyser’s up-cast stream, 
What time with bellowing din, exploded forth, 
It decks the midnight of the frozen north, ‘ 
White travellers from their skin-spread couches rise 
To gaze upon the sight with wondering eyes. 
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Thou hast to those ‘in populous city pent’ 
Glimpses of wild and beauteous nature lent, 
A bright remembrance ne’er to he destroyed, 
That proves to them a treasure long enjoyed, 
And for this scope to beings erst confined, 
[fain would hail thee with a grateful mind.” 
London Literary Review. 





LORD KAIMES. 


Lord Kaimes being on the Circuit at Perth, after 
a witness on a capital trial had conéluded his testi- 
mony, his lordship said, ‘ Sir, I have one question 
more to ask you, and remember you are on your oath. 
You say you are from Buchin?” ‘ Yes, my lord.” 
«When do you return thither?” ‘ T’o-norrow, my 
Jord.” ** Do you know Colin Gillies?” «* Yes, my 
lord, | know him very well.” ‘Then tell him | 
shall breakfast with him on Tuesday morning.” 





AFFIDAVIT OF AN IRISH PROCESS-BEARER. 


And this deponent further says, that on arriving at 
the house of the said defendant, situate in the county 
of Galway aforesaid, for the purpose of eerie 
serving him with the said writ, he, the said deponent 
knocked several times at the outer, commonly called 
the Hall door, but could not obtain admittance; 
whereupon this deponent was proceeding to knock a 
fourth time, when a man, to this deponent unknown, 
holding in his hand a musket or blunderbuss, loaded 
with balls or slugs, as this deponent has since heard 
and verily believes, appeared at one of the upper win- 
dows of the said house, and presenting said musket 
or blunderbuss at this deponent, threatened, * that if 
said deponent did not instantly retire, he would send 
his, this deponent’s, soul to hell,” which this deponent 
verily believes he would have done, had not this depo- 
nent precipitately escaped. 





Here is a letter of the great Frederick, in his old 
age, which seems to us worthy of an English dress 
—to his friend Voltaire. 

“TI perceive, my dear Voltaire, with regret, that 
twenty years have now revolved since we have had 
the mh of seeing each other. Your memory 
yet represents your friend to your imagination such 
as he then was, “his knees yet green,” and his spirits 
buoyant with the ardour and activity of manhood; 
but alas, you would now find him an old man bend- 
ing under the weight of decrepitude and disease. 
Each day robs him of some portion of the small 
remnant of his existence, and he is plodding on in- 
sensibly to that last exile from which kings and their 
subjects no more revisit this earth. 


Nos ubi decidimus 
Quo pius Aineas, quo tullus dives et Ancus, 
Pulvis et umbra sumus! 


“The observers of human life, tell us that men 
of letters preserve their powers of intellect, and that 
soldiers terminate their career of old age by a state 
of athumy and dotage. The great Conde, Marlbo- 
rough, and Eugene, experienced a deperdition of the 
mental faculties before those of the body, whilst 
Homer, Varo, Fontinelle, and a multitude of others, 
reached an extreme old age without being subject to 
any intellectual infirmity. There is also a certain 
philosopher of Ferney, who would also furnish a 
direct confirmation of this doctrine. For him time 
has no wings ; his mind seems to grow young with 
the decadence of his body. As for me I have alread 
sent a part of my memory, the little imagination 
had, with my legs, to the shores of the black Cocytus. 
The light troops have gone before, and the heavy 
baggage follows after. 

* Do not, my friend, wonder that I meddle not in 
the operations of the eastern war. I have renounced 
the battle, as well for military reasons, as that I may 
not incur the excommunication of the philosophers. 


Encyclopedia, (written it is supposed by the Philoso- 
pher of Ferney) in which so many pleasant epithets 
are lavished upon warriors and princes. ‘They are 
no more than privileged assassins, sent out to ravage 
the universe.’ 
“There are, however, notwithstanding this high 
authority, some wars that are just; those which ex- 
act the defence of our property and persons are in- 
contestibly such. The distance of the Turkish fron- 
tiers obviate all causes of discord between our states. 
I agree with you that the domination of that Empire 
is oppressive and barbarous; | acknowledge that 
Greece is of all other countries most worthy of com- 
miseration; but let us remember also the unjust sen- 
tence of the Areopagus against Socrates, and the 
atrocious iniquity exercised by that Republic towards 
its admirals and generals at the very height of its 
. You say yourself, it is perhaps in retri- 
ution of these crimes that the Greeks are now tyran- 
nised and vilified by barbarians. If so, it is not my 
province to deliver them. I know not the destined 
term of their penitence, and I, who am but dust and 
shadow, oppose not myself to the dispensations of 
Providence. 

“Every day brings news of the insurgents of 
America, and their glorious exploits. We are read- 
ing in our Gazettes, news of a General Howe—every 
dog of Berlin barks his name in our faces. I am 
not a little concerned to learn whether Quakers, as 
they are, they may not be forced to defend their liber- 
ty, and combat for their firesides. If that should 
happen, as itis likely, you will be obliged then t» 
consent that war sometimes is necessary, since the 
most humane and peaceable of the species are forced 
to encounter it. 

**T have had news of Morival, and the progress of 
his law-suit, which, it is said, may yet last a whole 
year. They inform me that certain important for- 
malities require the delay, and that itis only for want 
of patience that a man, who has money, can lose a 
law-suit in the Parliament of Paris. I heard these 
fine things with astonishment, and without compre- 
hending them. 

“ In considering the transcendant less useful than 
practical geometry, you are undoubtedly right; the 
one being necessary to the common purposes of life, 
and the other but a luxury of the mind. ‘These 
sublime abstractions, however, do honour to the hu- 
man faculties, and those who cultivate them seem to 
me to be divested, as far as possible, of the gross 
matter of humanity, and to rise up into those regions, 
which are above the elevation of our senses, of reve- 
rence, genius, whatever be the direction of its flights, 
and though unable to comprehend the language of 
the geometrician, I lament my ignorance and do not 
esteem him the less. 

“* Maupertuis, whom you hate, had good qualities ; 
he had an honest heart; he had great natural talents, 
and honourable acquirements; he was indeed iras- 
cible in temper, and this was the sole cause of your 
implacable enmity. By what fatality is it, that two 
Frenchmen are never friends in a foreign country ? 
Millions suffer each other at home, but their kind af- 
fections seem to be lost the moment they have 
crossed the Rhine, the Pyrenees, and the Alps. But 
it is time to forget men’s faults when the tomb has 
closed upen them. You will see Maupertuis no 
more but in the valley of Jehosaphat, to which no- 
thing yet presages your departure. 

‘« Lekain informs me your health is yet good, and 
that you still walk in your garden, and yet retain 
that gaiety, that attic spirit in conversation, which 
distinguished your writings. | do not, therefore, fear 
any more, that the throne of Parnassus will become 
soon vacant; I will name you without apprehension 
my testamentary executor. We have here my Lord 
Marechal, at eighty years of age, with full blown 
cheeks, and with the exception of his legs, a young 
man. We have the Baron of Polnitz, also an octa- 
genarian, who yet counts upon many years of lite 
and activity, and why should not the author of the 
Henriade, of Merope, and Semiramis, who has much 
more of the celestial, elementary fire, of the vital 
spirit that prolongs the duration of our frail mortality, 
yet live to enjoy his glory in this world many years, 





You seem not to have read the article, War, of the 


charm the old age of the solitary of Sans-Souci. May 
Apollo and Minerva preserve you for all these pur- 
poses. Vale,—Frederick.” 





NEW BOOKS. 
Patchwork.—By Capt. Basil Hall, 2 vols. London. 


‘‘ Never was the noble art of book-making carried 
to such high perfection as at present. The compi- 
lers seem to forget that people have libraries. One 
vamps up a new book of travels merely of disguised 
extracts from former publications. Another fills his 
pages with Greek and Latin extracts from Aristotle 
and Quintillian. A third, if possible more insipid, 
gives us long quotations from our poets, while a 
reference was enough, the books being in the hands 
of every body. Another treats us with old French 
ana in masquerade, and by a singular fate derives 
advantage from his very blunders, which makes the 
thing look new. Pah! 1, and an amanuensis could 
scribble one of these books every twenty-four hours.” 
—H. Walpole. 

‘Of making books there is no end.”— Solomon, 

What would Walpole and Solomon have said had 
they lived in our plumigerous times of 1841. The 
wonder is what has become of this biblical accumu- 
lation of centuries. A Welsh scullion wench, on 
hearing the servants speak of new moons, gravely 
asked what had become: of the old moons. A new 
book is now but a-reproduction, 


——* Aliusque et idem 
Nascitur.” 


Or another way, not noticed by Mr. Walpole, is, in 
the confection of a book, to throw aside the cuttings, 
and remnants, and other mercery unused into a re- 
pository, such asin Yankee house-wifery is called 
the rag-bag, and when of sufficient quantity, to stitch 
them into a book. This is lately the favourite way 
among the travellers. Prince Puckler began with 
his Tutti Frutti ; he was followed by Capt. Marryat’s 
Olia Podrida, and thirdly and lastly Capt. Hall, (we 
can imagine him in his study—legs decussated, his 
sartorial goose and thimble at his side,) has just 
basted together his “* Patchwork,” to be expected 
over by the next packet. 

Do you know the reason the Captain did not love 
us in America very much? One of the reasons was, 
he had just before been travelling in Loo Choo, (as 
we have read in his book) and was shocked by the 
violent contrast. Of these Asiatics he says, “ They 
are remarkably gentle and engaging, exceedingly 
coy of acquaintance—seem restrained by a genteel 
self-denial from gratifying curiosity, lest it might be 
thought obtrusive.” Imagine any one, after this, 
coming straight into Kentucky! Now, these are 
precisely the Loo Choos, who have been lately eat- 
ing half a dozen of our clergymen. ‘So coy of 
acquaintance !”? We have seen a note of one of 
them ina French newspaper thus; *“* Mrs. Choo’s 
compliments to Mrs. Choo something else—please 
come round this evening to supper, we have a mis- 
sionary.” 

English travellers in America have yet a full 
swing; for nine tenths of their native readers know 
no more of us than of the Loo Choos. We are by 
no means so considerable a people as we apprehend. 
‘* My dear,” a well bred London lady said to her hus- 
band, in our hearing, “* who is that General Jackson 
you are talking about?”” “ My love, he is the Presi- 
dent of the United States.” Think !—to be well 
bred and not to know General Jackson! Ina great 
metropolis wonderful objects are so multiplied there 
is no time for excursive information. When Whis- 
ton predicted the world would be burnt in three 
years, the Duchess of Bolton said, * Let us go to 
China.” This is about the kind of information 
London ladies have of the United States. 

We cannot offer our readers any extracts of Capt. 
Hall, for the same reason that the lady in the play 
could not see the Spanish fleet, it has not yet come 
in sight—but, which is nearly the same, we will 
translate from Pliny the Elder, an account written in 
the unknown tongues’ of people, who beat the Loo 








to enlighten mankind, to honour his country, and to 


Choos and Americans, “all hollow.” Of the au- 
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thenticity of his relation, Pliny does not even inti- 
mate a doubt, but supports his narrative with an 
argument. ‘* Who,” says he, ** would have credited 
the existence of the Aithiopean, had he not become 
acquainted with his complexion and physiognomy ? 
and what is not a miracle when for the first time pre- 
sented to our knowledge? 

Passing by the Cyclops, Lestrigons, and Anthro- 
pophagi, the other most remarkable cotemporaries of 

liny, were as follows: 

‘* At the bottom of Mount Imaus there is a race of 

eople whose feet are inverted, their heels being be- 
ore. They cannot exist beyond the atmosphere of 
their native valley, and if at any time they wander 
to its extremity, they immediately take to their heels 
and retire into this congenial air, and are restored 
from suffocation. 

‘Ten days’ journey beyond the Boristhenes is a 
tribe, who drink from men’s sculls, and who repose 
their limbs at night upon mattresses made from the 
skins and hair of their fellow mortals ;” this story 
is related upon the authority of a traveller calling 
himself Isogorus. 

“A nation exists in Africa, at whose praises in- 
fants die, and the leaves wither onthe trees. (ZLau- 
dibus arrescant arbores, amoriantur infantes.) Another 
tribe somewhat related to these, kill their enemies by 
a glance.” ‘All women,” says Cicero, ‘ who have 
two pupils in the eye are possessed of this noxious 
qualty- Others are mentioned, whose eyes are en- 

owed with the power of fascination.” This we 
do not pretend to pervert as any thing strange in our 
city. ‘In the eyes of some,” says Pliny, * nature 
has also placed poison, lest there should be an evil 
in the world not found in women.” For this last 
remark, he has made many enemies among the fair 
part of his readers. 

‘In the northern part of the same country are men 
five cubits long, who never spit—have no head ache, 
tooth ache, and rarely any other human infirmity. 
Their philosophers, called Gymnosophists, remain 
from morning to night staring at the sun, with eyes 
immovable, lifting their feet alternately from the 
burning sand, (so they make turkeys dance in Paris 
on a hot floor)—this is the sole occupation of their 
lives. ‘There are others, who walk in the fire with- 
outinjury.”” The author of this story is Apolonides, 
a Greek writer of great veracity. 

“There are others, who bark like dogs, and live 
on vipers’ flesh.” Theseare said to be exceedingly 
jealous of each others’ reputation for barking. 

‘¢ There is a tribe in Asia, where the women have 
but one child, which is gray from its birth. Others 
of the same country have but one leg, and are of 
wonderful agility, surpassing all the inhabitants of 
the east in the art of hopping. 

‘In the interior of Aithiopia are a people, whose 
feet are immense, and in wet weather they lie on 
their backs and turn them up for umbrellas. To the 
west of these are a people without heads—distin- 
guished for the excellence of their statesmen and 
tranquillity of their government. On the borders of 
this region is a tribe destitute of voice. They are, 
however, eminent as public speakers, having a kind 
of utterance resembling the sound of a saw.” But 
a bad chorus for an opera. 

*¢In the south of India is a tribe, of whom the 
males have feet a cubit long, and the females no feet 
at all—called the Struthopedes. 

«The Megasthenes have no noses. At the source 
of the Ganges, also is a people, who have no mouths, 
called Astomones. Their bodies are covered with 
leaves and moss. They subsist on the odour of trees, 
of flowers, or apples, which they carry with them on 
a journey. Too strong odours give them indigestions 
of which they often die. There is also a small race 
in this country, who by day are blind, and (like ecr- 
tain modern critics) have eyes only to guard against 
the light. 

“The Pigmies are three inches long. These peo- 
ple are of great antiquity and are mentioned by Ho- 
mer. They are indefatigable, warlike, and extremely 
ambitious. Whole regiments seated on the backs of 
goats or rams, and armed with pikes, descended from 
the Trispithamian Mountains tothe sea shore, com- 
mitting horrible depredations among the eggs and 


young of the cranes, till at length these birds for 
mutual preservation formed an alliance and after long 
and dreadful hostilitios, were vanquished and de- 
stroyed.” Caricles, on a visit to this nation, counted 
to the number of three hundred villages. Their 
palaces, according to this author, are constructed of 
egg shells, and feathers, and cemented by the gluti- 
nous substance of the egg. Aristotle, however, avers 
that they reside in subterraneous caverns. These 
are the people noticed by Milton— 


“ The small infantry, warr’d on by cranes.” 


“In those parts of India where there are no trees, 
the inhabitants are one hundred feet high. They 
live a thousand years, and always die in the hloom 
and vigour of youth. Others are old, and feeble, and 
gray-headed at their birth—towards the close of life, 
their cheeks become ruddy and their hair black as 
the raven’s wing, and die in all the grace and strength 
of adolescence. 

“In the deserts of Africa are a people who just 
appear and then vanish from sight—peep into the 
world, then peep out. It requires good eyes to see 
them as they pass through.” 

So you see, gentle reader, “‘ nature has made strange 
fellows in her time.” Of the remarkable ones men- 
tioned by Pliny, we have not given you the twentieth 
part. Don’t you wish Captain Hall had lived in 
those days ?—What materials for a “* Patchwork !” 





Examination of Dr. Edwards’s Treatise on the Will. 
By Jeremiah Day, D. D., L.L.D., President of 
Yale College. New Haven: Durrie and Peck. 
Philadelphia: Smith and Peck, corner of Third 
and Arch streets, 1841. 


Quite a rarity!’ A new book of thought—of close 
metaphysical reasoning ; a book which exacts thought 
and compels reflection in the reader, and exhibits 
— learning, study, and inquiry in the writer. 

eal, hard, close thinking has been out of fashion so 
long, that it seems like old times to receive a publi- 
cation of this class; and it is quite refreshing to sit 
down for a few hours and lose one’s self in following 
out these nice, abstract entities and quiddities of the 
metaphysicians. Formerly not only clergymen, but 
professional men, and menof Jetters and leisure, used 
to take an interest in the progress of philosophical 
inquiry and the advance of metaphysical science. 
But matter, not mind, is now attracting the regard of 
the learned as well as the busy; and but for the exer- 
tions of such men as President Day, the field of 
inquiry most interesting to an immortal being would 
be utterly abandoned. 

The work before us will receive attention from 
‘ the religious world, on account of its able discussion 
| of the question, how far and in what manner reason 
and philosophy are to be applied to the explanation 
of the Scriptures. Other questions of a kindred na- 
ture, are incidentally brought forward, and ably and 
earnestly debated. 

We commend President Day’s work to the notice 
of all who are willing to submit to the labour of 
thought and reflection. Whether they subscribe to 
his theological dogmas or not, they will be pleased 
to recognise in him, a worthy commentator on the 
acknowledged Corypheus of American metaphysi- 
cians, the renowned Jonathan Edwards. 








Christ Our Example. By Caroline Fry, author of 
the Listener, &c. R. S. H. George, Philadel- 
phia, 1841. 

This excellent book of practical Christianity, is 
printed in very large type for the special accommo- 
dation of aged people, with whom it is understood 
to be a great favoruite. The name of the author is 
so well known in her own useful department of reli- 
gious literature, that it is always regarded as a suffi- 
cient guarantee of the excellence of any work ap- 
pearing under its sanction. 











The Kinsmen, or the Black Riders of Congaree:—, 
Tale. By the author of Guy Rivers. Lea and 
Blanchard, Philadelphia, 1841. 


Mr. Simms, having taken a longer time than 
usual for the writing of this novel, has produced an 
unusually fine one. He is an artist who can elabo. 
rate his productions to any degree he chooses, without 
impairing their breadth and freedom, or detractin 
from their general effect. His capabilities in de- 
scription, narrative, and the developement of indi. 
vidual character, appear to great advantage in the 
work before us, which was evidently composed in a 
genial season, and has its scene in the natural home 
of his genius, the sunny clime of the South. He 
may be truly denominated one of our happiest na. 
tional novelists, as he always pays his own country 
the compliment of making its characters and history 
form the materials of his works. 





Who shall be Greatest ?—By Mary Howitt, 
New York. D. Appleton & Co. 1841. 


This is a capital story ; designed to show the 
folly of rivalry in equipage and style of living, 
The conversations and soliloquies of the rival 
ladies are inimitable. ‘The opening part of the 
narrative is given in a style of grave banter which 
would do credit to Boz himself, who, all the world 
knows, is the phenix of grave humourists—the 
writer of all others who keeps his countenance 
best, if we may so express ourselves, while he 
sets his readers all in a roar. 





BULWER’S LAST WORK. 


In our next we shall commence “ Night and 
Morning,”’ the latest production of the author of 
“Pelham,” &c. &c. This work has the usual 
display of power, for which the author is so 
celebrated, and is free from many of the objec- 
tionable traits pervading his previous works. 
We hope to issue our next number on Saturday 
next. 


WALDIE'S 
SELECT CIRCULATING LIBRARY, 
AND ; 
JOURNAL OF POLITE LITERATURE. 
TERMS. 


1. The Library is published on a double royal 
sheet, sixteen pages quarto each, on new type, and 
rinted in the best style of book work. The weekly 
aon of Belles Lettres will be contained on the 
two outer leaves of the number. To compensate for 
this arrangement, five numbers will be published | 
monthly. ; 

2. Price Five Douuars a year, if paid at, or re 
mitted to, the office. Six Doxuars if collected by 
an agent from this office. ; 

3. Subscriptions commence with January, and no 
subscriptions taken for less than a year. Letters 
must be all post-paid. Postmasters are allowed by 
law to forward subscriptions free. As postage has 
been a very heavy item of expense, we urgently re- 
quest subscribers’ attention to this. : 

Premiums.—As we have some extra copies for 
1836, 1837, 1838, and 1839, we offer two of these 
years’ Library and the new year for Ten Dollars. 
‘At the same rate to old subscribers, who wish to 
complete sets. 








